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PAROCHIAL GOY ERNMENT. 
ELECTION OF GUARDIANS. 
TO THE UNITED BRANCHES OF OPERATIVE 
POTTERS 
Friznps, BrorHers, anD FELLOw-WorKMEN— 

It will be seen, from official advertizement, that the 
Annual Election of Poor-Law Guardians for the parish 
of Stoke-upon-Trent, will take place witkin the present 
month ; it is, therefore, highly requisite that we, as one 
of the most powerful and deeply interested bodies of 
the said parish, should take this important matter into 
our most serious consideration, to the end, that the 
class to which we belong may meet with that justice 
and sympathy from the parochial officers of this local- 
ity, so highly necessary, not only for the comforts and 
wants of the poor, but for the general harmony and 
weilbeing of society at large. 


In laying this matter before you, I feel deeply the 
injury done to my class by the enactment of that uncon- 
stitutional measure, the Poor-Law Amendment Act. 
The policy that dictated that measure was of the most 
cruel and selfish kind; and the hearts that took part 
in its enactment, must have been hardened into the most 
stoney indifference of all the ties of country and of hu- 
manity; guided alone by the twofold cruel purpose of 
checking the increase of population amongst the poor, 
and of bringing dowm the general price of labour. 


It was a matter of fearful foreboding amongst the 
Malthusian school vf political economisis, that God, in 
His infinite wisdom, had not allotted a sufficiency of land 
for the support of bis creatures in this probationary 
state of human existence, and that, consequently, the 
safety of society demanded an immediate check on early 
marriages amongst the poor; nay, to such an extreme 
was this blasphemous doctrine carried, that anonymous 
pamphlets were written and circulated, recommending, 
for general adoption amongst the poor, the principle of in- 
fanticide, orchild murder. Such was the far-famed produc- 
tion of Marcus in which the painless-extinction principle, or 
suffocation by gas, was argued and recommended. Pather 
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(Bate, Printer, Shelton. 


-Sarumpay, ‘Mancu ora, ‘1844. 
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of saints what a diabolical scheme for the destruction 
of thy creatures! what a reckless disregard of parental 
feeling, and the holiest ties of humanity! and yet, oh 
sorror! although the principle of infanticide have met 
with the just abhorrence of an insulted public, the act 
has been called into existence by the brutal policy of the 
New Poor-Law Amendment Act. It is a fact, now fully 
demonstrated, that child-murder is greatly on the in- 
crease, solely in consequence of the stringent nature of 
the bastardy clauses in that vile enactment. Yes, 
MURDER is called into existence !--child murder !--the 
murder of helpless infancy! by that impious law! Ne- 
vertheless, land is in plenty, and food, clothing, and 
housing in abundance! There are fourteen millions of 
acres of waste land, capable of being brought into a 
high state of cultivation, lying useless and barren now ; 
and yet, we are told that the tendency of population’ is 
to press upon the means of subsistence. It is also a 
fact that the present cultivated laud of the empire is 
capable of yielding four times the amount of its pre 
sent produce, under well-directed spade labour. Where, 
then, let me ask, is the pressure on the means of sub- 
sistance? Where the necessity for child murder! Alas, 
what a frightful display of mental aberration do these doc- 
trines exhibit! what a hideous eonnenes of brutality, 
venality, and idiocy does the New Poor-Law Amend- 
ment Act lay open to the world! with its starvation 
rations, i's compulsory in-door relief, its heart-crushing, 
marriage-breaking, soul-destroying laws! Is it to be 
wondered at, that, in our own Union Poor House, in- 
mates should be found who prefer the gaol to the ‘ Spit- 
tals,” who commit breaches of the peace for the avowed 
purpose of being sent to the pricon, rather than submit 
to the destructive policy of the Malthusian Poor-Law, 
and who have sung songs of ejoteing on leaving the poor 
house for the felon’s dungeon. No! it is not to be wonder- 
ed at. If there be anything to create surprise, it is the cir- 
cumstance that human beings can be found with sufficient 
courage to venture within the precincts of those dreaded 
walls. Oh, then, let us be up, and be doing, and en- 
deavour, if possible, by the election of Guardians, to 
alleviate the sufferings of that unfortunate portion of our 
class whose necessities compel them to seek refuge in the 
poverty prison of Stoke upon. Trent. 
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The second object, for which the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act was past, was, as | have before stated, the 
reduction of the price of labour; at least,if that were 
not the objet, its tendency has been to produce that 
effect, administere|, as tha’ law has been, by unprin- 
cipled Guardians and despotic Commissioners. The 
inevitable consequ:nce of witholding parochial relief, 
or of administering it in a way so as to make it a matter 
of severe puni-hment to all who require it, must be to 
make men reckless;—to drive them into the labour 
market at the lowest possible price. What cire st:rv- 
ing men about the a’ stract rights of labour? They must 
live; and if the parish will not support them, they will 
work atany price fo live; and guardians of the poor 
have not been slow in taking advantage of this circum- 
stance. Hundreds of starving operatives bave thus 
been compelled, against the dictat:s of their b: tt. r fecl 
ings, to com)ete with their fellow-workmen, an! toseck 
employment at any price which manufacturers felt in- 
clined to give. In:eed, to such an extreme has this prin- 
ciple been carried, not only by working men thems: Ives, 
but by Poor Law Commissioners, that itis a well-authen- 
ticated fact, that the latter have bargained wih tmanu- 
facturers in and around Ma: chester, for the sale of the 
former, and hundreds of labouiing men from the Poor 
Hcuses of the rural districts, have been brought, like 
so many heads of cattle, to supplant the honest opera- 
tive in the manufacturing districts, whe would not work 
for the same villanous pr ce that starving paupers would. 
What a fact ix here! and how imperatively dues it call 
upon all working men, who have power in auy of the 
parishes of this empire, to exercise that power in the 
election of Guardians of the poor, for the safety of them- 
selves and families ! 


I am fully aware thatthe power of Poor Law Guar- 
dians is but limited, when compared with that of the 
Pour Law Commissioners ; nevertheless they have some 
power, and it is highly requisite that that power shoul: 
be used for the service of the poor, and not for their 
punishment. To this end I would rcommerd, that, 
in the forthcoming election, for Guardians, in our pa- 
‘ish, that we exert all our energies to return Foun-AND- 
TWENTY HONEST PUBLICANS, ORSHOPKERPERs ! they be- 
ing uen whose interests ave identified with the interest 
of the working classes, and over whom can be exercised 
a salutary i: fluence through the medium of public opi- 
nion. Manufacturers and private gentlemen can scarce- 
ly ever be secn, from their bring separated, in rank, 
from the working classes, and secluded from the world, 
in the privacy of their mansions. Indeed, if this were 
not the case with manufacturers, from the circum-tance 
of their being purchasers of human labor they wou'd be 
the worst possible parties of whom to make Pvor Law 
Guardians. The fact of its being to their interest to 
purchase labour as cheap as they possibly can, isa suf- 
ficient renson to disqu:lify them from fillivg an office, 
with justice to the poor, in which they would have the 


power to reduce the price of labour. It should there- 
fore, be a matter of psramount importance to excluile, if 
possible, all and every manufacturer, or any purchaser 
of human labour, ‘rom the Board of Guardians in this, 
of any other parish. Private gentlemen, too, from the 
mere fact of their being private, are not suited to fill the 
office of Guardians of the Poor. Their mansions are 
too sacred to be intrude! upon, and they move in a 
circle into which the sufferings of the poor scarcely ever 
penetrate. They are, in short, much too private. Publi- 
cans & Shop keepers alone, ofall thera‘ed, qualified parties, 
are the hestsuited for Guardians ofthepoor. They move 
amongstthe;working classes; they fully unders'and their 
fee'ingsand circ mstances ; and beeing deep'y interested 
in the prosperity of the poor, they would do their best 
to administer to the poor man’s wants. Should an agra- 
vated case of distress transpire, who so likely to know 
of the same as a Publican? Shoul: a working man desire 
to lay parochial matters before a Guardian, who so ea-y 
to be seen as a Publican? Should a step be taken to 
limit the power of the police, who so willing to assist 
as a Publicen ? In short, in all the requisites for assist- 
ing the poor, good eating, good drinking, bigh wages, and 
holid+ys, who sv qualified as Publicans an! Shopkeep- 
ers ? Let us, then, be up and be doing !_let committees 
be appointed in Hanley, Stuke, Fenton, and Longton; 
let these c -mmittees subdivide their separate districts, and 
each committee-man take adivision ; let therate-payers be 
visited individually, and every step taken to secure a 
majority. No matter what political opinion, the parties 
put in nomination, may hold, so those parties be Pub- 
licans or Shopkeepers ! Their interests will direct them 
in the right path, and the poor will be gainers by their 
election. Up, then, and be doing! 
MENTOR. 


DOINGS IN AMERICA. 


TO THE ARTIZANS OF SHEFFIELD. 





Fellow- Townsmen,-- Your serious attention ts requested 
to the following communications, which have been received 
Jrom the File Trade in the United States. They shew how 
rivals are growing up in America, and what steps the Go- 
vernments of the States are taking to foster and extend them. 
Many of our fellow-workmen are now in the United States, 
some labouring to earn the ling that was denied them here, 
others teaching your trades to the convicts in the prisons ; 
but both parties destruying effectually the demand for your 
goods, in what was, a few years ago, and might be again, 
your principal market. Workmen of Sheffield! do not these 
Sacts point to the true and efficient remedy for the evils that 
afflict you? How can you help yourselves by local efforts, 
when your markets abroad are thus destroyed? There is but 
one remedy. Take freely allyou want, which the Americans, 
have to give; and trust toit, they will take care to be 
paid by receiving the produce of your industry--- the things 
most valuable to them. 
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The following advertisement of the File Makers in New 
York has been sent to the File Trade in Sheffeld:--- 


TO THE FILE TRADE OF AMERICA. 


“At a meeting of the File Trade of this City, called in conse- 
quence of an attempt now making in the Prisons of this State, to 
jatroduce the Manufacture of Files, it was unanimously resolved— 

“1st. That we look upon such attempts as highly injurious to 
the Trade, and if carried out, will eventually prove the destruction 
of Business. 

“2nd. That we call upon the Trade throughout the Country to 
resist such attempts by every reasonable means in their power, and 
by a close union among themsclves endeavour to prevent any 
Person or Persons from going to such Prisons to instruct the Con- 
victs, and, by so doing, prevent a consummation which, judging of 
its effects upon other Trades, will prove the utter ruin of both 
Masters and Men. 


“3rd. That we shall look upon any one of the Trade who has in- | 


structed or shall in future attempt to instruct the said Convicts, 

with contempt and abhorrence and as unworthy the name of man. 
“4th. That we call upon all Mechanics who are in the habit of using 

Files, to be aware of those which are of State Prison Manufacture. 


“5th. That a Copy of these Resolutions be sent to the Commit- 
tee of the File Trade in Sheffield, and they be instructedjto publish 
the same in some Sheffield Newspaper for one Month, and that the 
same be published in the New York Sun Newspaper for the same 
period. 

By order of the Committee, 
“THOMAS GODBY, Chairman. 
“JOHN J. LEWIN, Secretary. 


“New York, January, 1844.” 
In confirmation of the above, we also publish the follow- 


ing extracts from letters recently received : 
“Newhaven, United States of America, Nov. 14, 1843. 


“Esteemed Friend,—lI received your favour of the 12th ult., and 
was much surprised to hear of the manner in which they seem to 
be turning Sheffield upside down. But it is one of the curses of the 
place always to have occasion to be either defending old prices, or 
fighting for new ones.Although I am as much averse to the destruc- 
tion of property as any man and condem it under any circumstances, 
still I cannot sympathise with a manufacturer you name, whose 
mean attempt to reduce prices which a few years ago he pledged 
himself to support, is a sufficient proof of his want of principle. I 
expect we shall have him in this country some of these days, for there 
have been several reports in circulation here to that effect. There 
is a Manufacturer (a near relative of the individual I have just re- 
fered to) at present here from Sheffield, connected with a company 
that is trying to establish the Cutlery Business, in the Auburn 
State Prison, and the File Trade in the Sing Sing Prison, in which 
place they have contracted for 300 men, to work at the File Trade 
for five years. I have no doubt but the person I have referred to 
would feel at home among the prisoners. 


“A man of the name of Rowland, (a workman of Rodgers’,) who | 


first began our factory in the Cutlery Business, who has since been 
to England, and returned back, and brought a few more with him, 
has, I understand, been engaged in the State Prison, to teach the 
prisoners to make knives.” 


Many more extracts might be quoted from letters very 


recently received from the United States, to shew what pro- 
gress is made in almost all branches of the Sheffield Trades, 


tn the state prisons. It is our decided opinion, that should | 


our present Government pursue the same reckless policy 
which they have hitherto done a few years more, the sun of 
England's prosperity will be set for ever. What a preture 
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fi then be exhibited to the surrounding nations of the land 
which was once termed * the envy and admiration of the 
world !”" 

Fellow Townsmen,---We cannot but admire the spirit 
which has animated the breasts of the jorrneymen File- 
smiths in the city of the far west, mn being the first to enter 
their protest against a system which strikes at the very rovt 
of the best interests of our native land. Truly, enough has 
been said to arouse the indignation of every thinking man in 
the town of Sheffield, to come forward, and with one voice 
to require her Majesty's Ministers to do their duty. 


By order of the JOURNEYMEN FILESMITHS* COMMITTBE. 
George and Dragon, Westbar Sheffield, Feb. 16th, 1844. 





THE FLAT PRESSERS FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the “Potter's Examiner.” 

Str,—In reading over your last paper, I was much pleased te 
find that the first Anniversary of the Hope Lodge of Flat Pressers 
Friendly Society will take place on Monday next. 

Since the appearance of that announcement, many of the Flat 
Pressers have waited on me for information relative to the said 
Society ; stating that they were not aware that their branch had 
taken such a praiseworthy step; and, at the same time, stating 
their intention of enroling their names at the earliest opportunity. 

Believing, Sir, that there are many others of our branch who 
are not aware of the existence of the Flat Pressers’ Friendly 
Society, I take the present opportunity to state, that we have been 
busily engaged in the formation of the same for the last three 
months; having enroled within that period members to the number 
of nearly two hundred, with the prospect, too, of having, in a short 
time, every individual of our branch, both in and out of the Staf- 
fordshire Potteries, an enrolled member of our Order. Should any 
further information be required, it may be obtained by making ap- 
plication at any of the Lodges on the Naturday-night. 

I am, Sir, Yours respectfully, 
A FLAT of Two-and-Twenty Years Standing. 
Hanley, March 5, 1844. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPON DENTS, 
Received, A Burry S.ir-Makxer, Tunstall; One who has 


served at the bench, Hanley ; and A Union Hanpier, Ashby 
Wolds. 


Mr. Braansuaw's communication is unavoidably postponed this 
week, but it shall certainly have a place in our next. 


A Mornenr anv Sister 1x Union, in our next. 


We are sorry to be compelled from want of space to postpone 
the insertion until next week of the communication of A Mumesa 
of the Hore Lovee, Tunstall. 


The Emigrant's letter in our next. 
All communications to the Editor to be addressed 
** Examiner” Office, Piccadilly Shelton. 


A few of the back numbers of the Examiner remaining 
on hand they may be had now of the publisher, Mr. Evans, 
Brunswick-Street, Shelton, 

Advertizing scale of ** The Potters’ Examiner ;°" cir- 
culation 2000, Ten lines five shillings; every additional 
line fourpence. 
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THE POTTERS’ EXAMINER, 
And Workman's Advocate. 
Makcu Orn, 1844. 

It isa matter deeply to be regretted that the expres- 
sionof truthshould be the cause of injury toany individuals, 
aud more especially to those who are entirely innocent 
of having participated in the crime of speaking that 
truth. It is also a matter deeply to be regretted, that 
working m-n can he found, so far lost to every principle 
of in tependent action, as to be the primary cause of in- 
flicting that injury: neverth-less, such is tue fact. 
Our readers will recollect that about a fortwight back, 
a small note appeared in the Examiner signed *A Flat;” 
expository of an act of charity which was inflicted on 


the labourers and warehousemen, under the employ of, 


Mr. Alderman Copeland. The fact contained in that 
note, so much affec'ed the tender f.elings, or rather 
Sailings, of some of Mr. Copeland’s men, that meetings of 
the work-people were convened upon the works, to 
memorialize the Alderman ou the statement made by a 
Flat ; sympathizieg with him, on the injury done to his 
character by thit * miscalied Workman’s Advocate.” 
Now ifthe eff-ct of this sympathizing conduct simply 
ended with the passing of the memorial, we shou'd be 
the last in driwing public attention to this display of 
operative attachment ; but when consequences of a seri- 
ous nature are eutailed on innocent individuals, through 
tuis little pantomine of “Love Labour,” we deem it a duty 
to exonerate the sufferers from any participation in the 
production of A. Flat. We, therefore state, that the 
individuals who have been discharged from their employ, 
or have rather received a fortnizhts notice of the same, 
at Mr. Copeland's Works, on suspicion of having writ- 
ten the letter of A Flat, are entirely innocent. Tovey 
have not either orally, or by letter, communicated a 
single statement to the conductorsof this paper ; neither 
are they known to us even in person; and that for them 
to be discharged from their employ on susp‘cion of the 
same, is au act of the grossest tyranny. We also take 
the present opportunity to state, that for any working 
men---professed unionists—to endeavour, by secret enqi- 
res, to discover who the writer of “A Flat” may be, 
is a display of groveling sycophancy and mean, operative 
pandering, highly disgracetul to a working man. 


a S$ —— 


To the Editor of the ‘“ Potters’ Examiner.” 

Srr,— Unless you consider the following remarks, or 
acknowledged abuses, to be irrelevant, or foreign, to the 
subject, or purpose, of your invaluable journal, you will 
oblige an old Potter, regular subscriber, and constant 
reader, by allowing an iusertion of them in your next 
publication. 

When Potters, Colliers, and others employed in the 
various manufactories in the Pottery district are over- 
taken by sickness, old ave, fire damp, accidents or other 
infirmities, common to all mankind, often borue down 








by maintaining a large family, frequently out of work, 
not cased by themselves or from their own fault, but 
from their having the misfortune to be poor. Unfortu- 
nately, that unavoidable poverty is treated and punished 
as acrime, by the tender nercies of their late employers, 
whom they have enriched, and by their officials & menials 
who consider the tear of the widow, or cry of the orphan 
as music to a Sinner’s ear, Meu with feelings so blunted, 
can only be elevated one degree above the brute creation ; 
they never consider the nature of the work, the poor 
old Potter has been accustomed to do. No, that 
woul: be Aumanity/! It matters little at the poor 
heuse, whether he may have spent his days in 
drawing hot ovens, in printing, or plate-making, it is 
sufficient that he is poor; for which crime he must be 
made to wheel bri ks and sand, for miles, day after day, 
and week after week with bad shoes, an | in all weathers, 
with wet feet and drenched clothes, to break stones, 
whilst his own heart is breaking, to bear all insults, and 
to be subject to the most inclement weather in the most 
inclement season of the year. Potters! there is a 
prospert for you! Read the registry of deaths, and that 
will give \ou the awful results. The most trifling com- 
plaint to» made on treatment like the above is consi* 
dered a breach of insubordination, and the poor Potter 
punished accordingly. Magistrate at hand, no sooner 
said than done,_away goes the rogue and vagabond 
(for such are the mildest terms) to prison. It is also a 
notorious fact, that, according to the prison books, there 
are more committed for trifling or supposed offences 
from the Pottery district, than all the other parts of the 
county of Stafford put together. 


Might I ask what is the cause of all this ?there must 
be something wrong, “ something rotten in the state of 
Denmark.” Surely the fault cannot always be on one 
side. Are we less civiliz-d ? less moral ? more wicked 
and depraved than our neighbours ? No! The fault is on 
the «ther side. Our teclings are wounded; our spirits 
are broken; we are ill-used and treated with the great- 
est cruelty. As to humanity, christian charity, or com- 
passion, they are quite out of the question. Such is the lot 
of poor old Potters / in this much boasted of pottery 
district. Besides all this the county and _p:rochial 
expenses, considerably are~ increased latterly until they 
have becoine almost intolerable. Neighbouring unions 
scarcely ever send inmates to gaol, we are regular cus- 
tomers, carrying on a profitable trade, sending every 
week (report says so.) As much as 4s. per head is allow- 
ed, J] understand, for all committed. This is holding out 
a bounty and giving encouragement to take every petty 
avd paltry advantage of PooR UNFORTUNATE POTTERS! 
comtaitments from tie P or House have become so nu- 
merous and common lately, that the gaolers out of com- 
passion punish as slightly as possible, whilst the poor 
men and women sing as they enter the lodge. :—‘*We 
are going out of the house into the parlour ;’’ So say we 
all. AN OLD POTTER: 
17th 1814. 


Longton Feb. 
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To the Editor of the “‘ Potters’ Examiner.” 
“A time there was ere England's faults began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man.” 
Srr,—Having read your small but highly valuable 
pioneer in the cause of right against might, I have seen 
several articles upon the question “* what shall we do with 
the unemployed.” At first sight this appersan alarming 
question, and not very easily answered. The unemployed 
have certainly proved destructive to other anions, and 
the reason is, that they never went really into the ques- 
tion now asked by many of your correspondents. 


In my opinion a plan has been propounded which, if 
carefully and determinedly acted upon by our Union, 
will prove a lasting benefit ; I mean that of Emigration. 
I do not mean such schemes of Emigration, elas kid- 
napping, as have been carried into effect in this country 
at different times ;_-Central America for instance, and a 
many others that might be named. Upon the arrival of 
emigrants in central America, they found themselves in 
a land of swamps and mosquitoes, and where it was almost 
impossible for an Englishman to exist, being but a few 
degrees from>the equator. Sir, I would direct their at- 
tention to the valley of the Mississippi, which is more 
than 3000 miles loug, and in some parts as wide, and to 
the states of Illinois and Winconsin, where they may locate 
themselves and be comfortable in a country without taxes, 
a country blessed by God, and not cursed by man, where 
there are ‘ free men in a free country.” 


A great man once said, “ England with all thy faults 
I love thee still.” We all love England, but not her 
faults. | We love her, and should like to see all her sons 
and daughters happy and free. She is the land of ovr 
birth and endeared to us by a thousand ties of kindred 
and acquaintence : yon spot, the Churchyard, contains 
the ashes of a father or mother, perchance a wife, child, 
brother, sister or friend. 


All these ties that bind us to our father-land have to 
be broken, and England’s skilful artizans, mechanics, and 
labourers are compelled to form emigration and other 
schemes ; in fact to seek a living in other climes, denied 
to them here. 


Imagine for a moment the feelings of a workman, 
after a long and arduous day's labour, when he returns 
home, instead ot his mind being free and unperplexed, 
by the force’of circumstances, to strain his mental facul- 
ties in order to discover some plan to benefit himself and 
family, and to stem the tide of competition that is nigh 
overwhelming him and his brethren in their honest en- 
Ceavours to obtain a mere existence,--circumstances over 
which they have no controll, thrown around them by class 
made laws. What an irrational state of society ! What 
a situation for men to be placed in, who have, by their 
skill and industry, raised all the wealth by which we are 
surrounded in this great manufacturing district! We 
may behold instances of individuals who have accumula- 








ted their thousands, whilst those from whom their pos- 








sessions are derived live and die in the most extreme 
poverty. Yet 

“When Adam delvy’d and Eve span, 

Who was then the gentleman.” 

England has greater resources, and a greater amount 
of riches, than ever she had, and yet it may be truly said, 
she has more destitution and misery now than ever. 
What an anomaly ! Those that produce the riches have 
got the misery and want for their share; whilst those 
who have produced nothing have got the we:lth. You 
can scarcely take up a newspaper but cases of death by 
starvation are to be met with. In truth such is the envs- 
able position held by the English working man in society, 
that with all his toil and skill, all his industry and sobriet, 
after 50 years of toil and starvation, he cannot say but 
his days shall be ended in a poor-law bastile ; there to be 
treated worse than a felon ;parted from his aged part- 
ner ;—the object of early love ;—the being who had 
shared with him years of gladness and of surrow! Oh, 
then, as we have no hope in the land of our birth, let us 
use our best endeavours to settle in another and a better 
land ;——a land in which we may be enabled to do better 
than we have in this! 

I am Sir, yours respectfully 
A SLAVE IN BODY, BUT NOT IN MIND. 


To the Editor of the “ Potter's Examiner.” 


Srr,—Agreeable to promise, 1 now proceed to give 
my opinions on the other plans proposed for the emplov- 
ment of the unemployed; and first, on the cultivation 
of the soil. 

That such a calling is more consistent with the laws 
of nature, and therefore better calculated to promote # 
healthy and sound constitution of the human frame than 
any other, I think all will admit; it must therefore, 
necessarily follow that the cultivation of the soil ought 
to be estimated as the first calling in life, inasmuch as it 
not only promotes health, strength of body, and a peace- 
ful state of mind amongst every people who are allowed 
to enjoy the fuil benefits arising from their industry ; 
but it is a calling, consistent with the form and structure 
of the human system, nay it is evident, according to 
Moses’ account of the beginning, that, after all things 
else were created there was still wanting a “ Man to 
till the ground ;”’ and again, if no other circumstances 
could he adduced to prove the validity of our argument, 
the fact of life itself being in a great measure de pendent 
on this calling, it would, in my humble opinion, be a 
sufficient one. 


But the next question is, what pecuniary advantages 
would the, operative class of this neighbourhood derive 
from the study and practice of cultivating the soil, 
seeing that the agricultural districts contain a super- 
abundance of Jabourers, and that surplus originating 
in the causes named in my last letter? On this poiot 
I contend, that owing to the rental, together with the 
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manner of letting the land &c., there is scaicely hali 
the Manual Labour applied to the land which it 
requires; and, consequently, not more then one half, 
and in sowe cases not «bove ore third, produced on 
that land, compared with what might be prowuced by 
the ap lication of a sufficient quantity of labour, to- 
gether with the adoption of other means which are not 
within the reach of the greater pirt of the present 
Farms. So that the calling of the surplus labour 
out of the potting labour merket, or any other Manu- 
facturing Business, into that of agrculture, while it 
benefited those that remained, would oppera’e reversly 
on those that where so c:ll-d, unless other mea:s 
where a:lopted for the purjose of employing them. It 
ix therefore a subject that needs the most deliberate and 
carelul consid: ration, lest by «endeavouring to benefit 
one portion of the Labou:ing Class we should propound 
plans detrimental to a greater numb: r. 


Now, Sir, allow me a slight digression. I consider 
the subj-ct of Labour a Nation«l one, masmuch as it 
forms the fundamental basis of society, an:! therefore 
requires the most judicious and well-digested plans, 
ether to k- ep it in, or restore it to, a healthy state. But 
as we live in a day when this subject seems to be little 
undersitood, and less attended to, it behoves us, as 


working men, to consider what plans would produce to | 


our fellow labourer the most permanent and substantial 
gord; and, | must acknowledge, that the only ultimate 
or lasting good, that could possibly result from any 
plans hither‘o proposed, is that which seems to offer 
itstl! from the plan of Emigration. 


But before that plau is effectuilly carried out, it 
would be wisdom to prepare the present surplus 
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labour of this and every other manufacturing district | 


for an agricultural life; and this may be done by rent- 
ing land in each lo-ality, whereon the surplus labour 
may be employ-d; and care should be taken in selecting 
the best and most prolific so‘ls in each neighbourhood ; 
which land should also be taken for no less a term than 
five years, and should be considered) more under the 
character of Schools, or Collezes, for the Ednueation of 


Agriculturs! Labour than as sources of profit to the | 


Union, or Unions, to which the labourers may beattach - 
ed. This wou'd prepare the E-nigrants for a change of 
occupation, so that they would not be subject to that 
disappointm: nt, which many others have experienced 
who have left this country with the hope of bettering 
their contition, but have been diappointed through be- 
ing unarquainted with the art of husbandry. 


Having given my opinion on this subject, allow me, 
throngh the medium of your valuable publication, to 


call on the various other trades, such as Carpenters, 


Bricklayers, Sawyers, Blacksmiths, Shoe-Makers and 
Tailors, to co-operate wih you in carrying out your 
plans. This would not only be of great advantage to 
them, bu! would be ‘ound of gr at advantagé¢ in cstah- 


, such advice, I think you have not acted wisely. 


| lishing, in a few years, a wealthy and useful communi. 

tv on the fertile plains of the western world; where 

they may enjoy the untaxed fruits of honest indus:ry, 

It is with pleasure 1 see in your last a determination, 

on the part of your Union, to carry out these plans, and 
with best wis!es for their success, 

] remain, Sir, your most obedient and humble servant, 

A PUOR WORKING MAN, 
Tunstall, Feb. 24, 1344. 





To the Editor of the ‘* Potters’ Examiner.” 


Sir,—The great increase of trade that has occured 
within the last twelve mnths, and the success and 
prosperity with which the efforts to gain the rights 
of labour have been attended, surely ought to stimu- 
late evrry man to continue in the noble, just, and 
uptight cause. 


The hand that gase us life bas not denied us the 
means of preserving it; and the efforts of the poor 
man, when combined with those of his fellows, are 
an impenetrable obstacle to the vile proceedings of 
every domineering despot, for there is nothing that 
promises so favoura!le a result, as the united ener- 
gies of the working class. 


It is our du y, therefore, when the prize is within 
our grasp, to h: ld fast, ard the leat possible exer- 
tion that could he made, should be the object of 
every one whuse interest is conn:cied with the cause. 
The man who stands unconcerned, and dedicates the 
little he might contribute to the benefit of himself 
and that of others, to the mere inclinations of pleasure, 
while others are exeiting every effort within their 
reach to his gain, d«serves to be publicly exposed; 
for it is not proper, that he should enjoy the least 
benefit arising from the exertions of oth: rs. 


The benefi's which have attended the success: of 
trade, are visi/:le in every branch of business in the 
neighbourhood, which shows that the whole popula- 
tion rich and poor, are dependent on the often dir- 
pised “‘ poor man” for their prosperity in the world; 
indeed these facts are too obvious, to require any 
scrutinizing examiration; they will be verified, and 
acknowledged when the long-wished for object is 
atiained ! 

God speed the plough, 
That snaps the root of tyranny! 


Yours &c., VIDANT. 





A REPLY TO MENTOR. 
My Dear Mentor— . 

I have read your recommendation to the Members of 
the Potters’ Union, and the working classes g’nerally, 
respecting Exclusive Dealing. In doing so, or in giving 
1 think, 
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my dear Mentor, that you have laid down a principle which 
is unsound in its nature; and fraught with incalculable 
evils and mischievous effects, in proportion to its being 
carried out into general practice. You direct our atten- 
tion to the conduct of some of our Parliamentary leaders, 
who, when in the minority, cry out, “ Stop the sup- 
plies ;” and then you advise us to fullow the example 
thus furnished by our law-makers, observing, “that if 
the principle be good on a national scale, it must be 
equally so on a smaller one.” Thus, Sir, you have 
laid down the principle of exclusive dealing on a very 
broad and unlimited scale. So that, if it be right and 
proper for one man, or one society, to do so, it will be 
equally right in all others doing so.* And if all were 
to begin to act on the principle thus laid down, and jus- 
tified by you, what a dividing and splitting up of nearly 
all the present arrangements of society would speedily 
take place! The Tory master would discharge all his 
Liberal servants; the Whig master would rid himself 
of all his Tory or Conservative servants; the Radical, 
and the Chartist, the Corn-Law and the Union 
Repealers, would do likewise ; and the same exclusive 
principle would run through all our religious sects and 
parties too. There would be no end to the ravages of 
such a principle, until it had disjointed and shaken to 
atoms every form and tie of social existence. Wherever 
a difference of opinion existed, there disunion must 
follow. Nothing less than a oneness of opinion, of de- 
sign, and of action, could possibly keep society together. 
Exclusive dealing, if fully carried out, would starve all 
others to death. 


My dear Mentor, the principle of exclusive dealing is 
80 very coercive, oppressive, and cruel, and so very 
much opposed to the precepts ot Christ, and so much 
unlike the mercy, kindness, and forbearance of God, 
that I can neither countenance it, nor recommend the 
practice of it to others. 


Again, Mentor, you think it right for us to imitate 
our law-makers in this one principle ; and if it be right 
to do so in one thing, why not in another? and if in 
principle, why not in practice? And if we are to look 
up to them as being the best and most perfect model of 
human excellency. what need of any more fault-finding 
with them? All that we should do, is to labour by all 
possible means to become like them in principle, in mo- 
tive, and in general conduct and character. But I think, 
Mentor, you did not mean us to go thus far in following 
out the principle. I think that we shall agree on this 
one point, viz., that it would not do for usall to be ex- 
actly of the same stamp. 


I hope, my dear Mentor, that you will be very care- 
ful in future what principles you select, and lay down 
for men to regulate their conduct by, whether private 
or public. No matter how high or dignified the bodies 
ef men may be from whom you borrow them. If they 
be bad and mischievous principles, they will remain the 
same, whether found in the humble walks of life, or 





amid the workings of rank and power. The piiuciple, 
in my opinion, is a bad one, and ought not to be laid 
down. The practice of exclusive dealing savours 60 
much of selfishness, peevishness, and meiciless cruelty, 
that it ought not to be encouraged by any one who 
wishes to see amity and good-will running through and 
characterizing the great family of man. 


Ne'ther you nor I must ever dream of making all 
men to think and act as we would wish them, by harsh 
or coercive measures. Besides, Mentor, I feel per- 
suaded that we neither of us are over fond of the ma- 
nufacturers’ suspension clause, nor their proscribing of 
men because they do not happen to think and act in 
some particular matieis, as they would wish them. Nay, 
is there not a principle inherent in our very nature, that 
is quite repulsive to force? And yet, my dear Mentor, 
every appalling, monstrous, and detestable feature in 
the above maxims, display themselves in the exclusive 
system, that you would encourage. 


I believe, Sir, that your advice, as given in that ar- 
ticle, springs more from an anxious desire to benefit the 
woiking classes, than from any personal antipathy you 
feel towards the middle class men. All the harm that 
you wish to do them, I conceive is notl.ing more than 
influ: ncing them to shew mercy to the poor, and to 
piead the cause of the oppressed. The olject is good. 
But the means to be used, viz. Exclusive Dealing, is in 
my opinion far from being the best adapted to a:complish 
the object at which you aim. 

I form similar views as yourself, in reference to the 
position of tradesmen gen: ra'ly. There is a very close 
conuexion between them and the working c'asses, which 
naturally claims their sympathy, and protection, on the 
side of the injured portion of the eperatives. Their 
interest is wrapped up with that of the working clomses. 
If the latter sink, many of them must sink too. Only 
let ten thousand workpeople be reduced one shiling 
per week; and then there is five hundred pounds less 
money to flow through their hands. Yet, many of them 
are fuolish enough to dispi-e the poor, and to treat them 
as though they were inferior beings to themselves. I 
have heard some tra:iesmen express themselves in a very 
unfeeiing and contemptuous manner about working men. 
They hae seemed to think it wrong in workpeople to 
resist their masiers, and especially for thim to ute 
dictation to their employers. They ought to k:.ow th: ir 
place; and if they cannot get what they want by fair 
means (i. e. by simply asking for it,) then they 
should offer no force to them. Well M:n‘or, if the 
middle class do no more than barely «xpress their 
thoughts aud opiniens in such away, 1 would not starve 
them to death for so doirg, so long as they were honest 
and just in dealing with n-e in the way of trade. I 
should not think it my duty to compel them, by dire 
vecessily to think, and speak just to my likeing, any 
more than for them to refuse selling me goor's, merely, 
because I differed from them in opinion. 
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Dear Mentor, I must now close my objections to the 
article on Exclusive Dealing, by advising you to «m- 
ploy those gifts you possess for writing, in opposing 
what is wrong in systems, vsusges, and practices, in 
such a way as shell exhibit at once the bearing they have 
on the poor and the oppreseed; and at the same time 
tend to reform the perties practicirg such absurdities. 

1 am, yours, very Respectfully, 
Aaron WEDGwoop. 
Burslem, Feb. 24th, 1844. 


* Jt is a melancholy fact that every class in society 
but the working class, act upon the principle of Ex- 
elusive Dealing ;—yea every sect tn religion, every 
party tn politics, with the exception of working poltts- 
cians, practically adopt this principle. Who, thatts the 
least acquainted with the world, that is not aware that 
in every town in the Kingdom there are particular 
establishments at which the nobility alone trade; and 
the same with every other class below them, with the 
exception of the working class. Who, that is at all 
acquainted with the working of political parties, that ts 
not fully aware that each and all, with the exception, 
as we have before stated, of working politicians, have 
their friends and favourites, holding the same peculiar 
political views, with whom they dea’. We hare known 
tn the course of our experience, several small tradesmen, 
who nobly came forward and advocated the rights of 
labour, totally ruined from the upper and middle classes 
withdrawing their support, and from the lower class 
ungralefully leaving them to their doom, by not enfore- 
ing the principle of exclusive dealing. It is our opinion, 
that there are hundreds of individuals amongst the 
middle ranks of society who are desirous of advocating, 
and forwarding the rights of labour, but who are 
detered from the fear of losing the custom of the rich, 
and of being neglected by the poor ;—or,in other words, 
Jrom the want of exclusive dealing amongst the working 
classes to support their friends. Who, also, that is the 
least conversant with the conduct of the different secta- 
rian bodies in this empire, that is not acquainted with 
the preference given to those holding similarity of religious 
sentiment, Indeed if it were not so, we should deem 
the heart of man to be composed of ungrateful material. 
Ex:lusive dealing is merely a display of gratitude for 
favours received! It is not persecution. It ts the 
principle adopted by the Society of friends, or Quakers, 
one of the most moral, happy, and wealthy sect of the 
whole religious world. It is the principle which was laid down 
by the early christians, when they excluded themselves 
Jrom the world, and had all things in common ; and it 
ts the principle which the Potters must adopt in the 
exclusion af apprentices, or their trade will become 
overstocked and themselves greatly injured. What then 
is this monster which, in friend Wedgwood’s opinion, is 
to destroy the frame-work of society? to spread anarchy 
and social disorganization throughout the country ?— 
“what is it, but that which is in full operation amongst 
the rich, and which ought to be in fill operation amongst 








the poor? What is it, we repeat, but simply a display 
of gratitude for benefits received? We really think thai 
Jriend Wedgwood has conjured up a monster of his own 
that has no earthly existence except in his own honest mind, 
We think that if he had read Mentor’s letter with a 
little more care, he would not have come to the strange ez- 
treme conclusiona, that he has done ;—he would not have 
confounded a comparison tn argument, to a recommenda. 
tion of the adoption of all political principles and prac. 
tices extant in society. We would recommend him to 
another pe: usal of Mentor's letter, and we do think that a 
second reading will produce a change of sen'iment._ ED. 


NOTICE TO EMIGRANTS. 


FITZHUGH, WALKER, AND Co., 12, GOREE PIAZZAS, 


LIVERPOOL, 
Despatch Fine First-class American Ships, 


Of large Tonnage, for the following Ports, viz :-— 
NEW YORK BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, and 

BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, 
And which are intended to sail punctually on their appointed days, 
They are fitted up expressly for the comfort and convenience of 
Cabin, Second Cabin, and Steerage Passengers. Persons about to 
emigrate, may save themselves the expense and delay of waiting in 
Liverpool, by writing a letter addressed as above, which will be im- 
mediately answered, the lowest Price of Passage told them, and 
they will be enabled to go direct on board the Ship, immediately 
on their arrival in Liverpool, thus saving the Expense of Lodging, 
&c. And should F. W. and Co., detain any Ship after the appointed 
Time, Passengers will be paid for detention. 

Passengers will be found by the Ships with the full quantity of 
Biscuit, Flour, Oatmeal, Rice, and Potatoes, according to Act of 
Parliament, without extra charge. 

@—@ Every information will be given by applying as above, or to 
Mr. Tuomas Cowarp, King Street, Burslem. 





CHARITY! OR WHAT IS OUR DUTY? 
When, with worldly cares and woes, 
We see our brother prest, 
And all the pangs of poverty 
His happiness infest, 
What is our duty ? "tis to give! 
That his impoverish’d frame may live, 
And triumph o’er his poverty ;--- 
‘Lhis is one part of Charity. 
Man! let thy conscience ask thee this! 
What is thy duty ? 
An echo from thy soul cries! ‘tis 
‘Thy only Beauty !--- 
’Tis life's bright star,---it’s noblest plan,--- 
A task by God imposed on man ; 
And this performed, who’d fear to die >— 
Religion’s base is Charity! 
Yet this, the noblest of our acts, 
How seldom seen 
In those, in whom most prominent 
It should have been. 
Tis preach’d to us by church and state, 
Yet wanting in each advocate ;— 
Rexicion 1s Hyrocrisy, 
WueN pestituTe or CHARITY! 
Shelton. 7 & 
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BATE, PRINTER, 8H) LTON 
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